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descriptions, which form the first part of the book, are much
in the manner of Sabit's humorous poems; they are amazingly
clever, almost every line contains some more or less sug-
gestive pun or allusion, or some ingenious and often amusing
simile; the proprieties are of course outraged at every turn,
but that is part of the game. l The two scoundrels meet;
and the discussion which ensues between them regarding
their respective hobbies makes up the second part of the
book. Each in turn exalts his own and attacks the other's
ideas of beauty and pleasure, and attack and defence are
both conducted with as much wit and as little reticence as
are shown in the descriptions. Unable to come to any
conclusion as to which has the right on his side, they agree
to go to the Sheykh (or, as we might say, the High Priest)
of Love, argue their case before him, and pray his judgment.
This interview forms the third part of the poem. Having
sought out the Sheykh of Love, who is described as an
aged and pious man who has abandoned the world and
lives a life of holy contemplation, the pair lay their dispute
before him and ask him to pronounce whether girl or boy
is the more fitting object for the lover's devotion. After
listening patiently to all they have to say, the Sheykh
administers to each in turn a most severe rebuke, censuring
the baseness of their thoughts and the wickedness of their
lives. He tells them they know nothing of love, but only
of carnal desire, which they must leave behind if they would
understand what true love is. Then answering their question,
he says that it matters nothing whether the object of pure
love be girl or boy; noble love for either will eventually
lead to that higher, that true and absolute Love, to which
it is but the 'bridge'. The Sheykh then exhorts them to

1 The names of the two blackguards are themselves suggestive; the one is
Su-Yolju-zdde, the other Qaziqji-Yegeni.